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portance relating to the slave trade and the war upon it. Many slaves 
landed at Sierra Leone were so enervated and sickly that they died 
within a year of procuring their freedom. The book gives a picture 
of the colony that is, to say the least, striking. Founded in 1757 
with a few slaves, wrecked by native and foreign invasion, neglected 
by the Government, it has made much moral and material progress 
in spite of formidable obstacles. It now has a trade of the annual 
value of about $3,000,000. Its climate is not healthful; but with 
our, present knowledge of tropical hygiene, supplemented by regu- 
lar tillage and the draining of the land, the climatic conditions are 
improving. 

Richard E. Dodge, Elementary Geography, pp. 231, 373 maps and illus- 
trations {Price, $.75). Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co., 1904. 

This elementary geography is an excellent illustration of the 
modern spirit and method applied to a book for beginners. The 
text is divided into two parts: first, Home Geography, and second, 
World Relations and the Continents. This separation has been 
made without repetition by introducing the more general material 
on such subjects as roads, the land surface, rivers, soils, and the 
atmosphere into the first part. For the second part is reserved the 
account of the varying aspects of nature and of the life of man as 
they present themselves in different parts of the world. 

The book opens charmingly with the idea of home, and this idea 
is developed by pictures which show the home of a couple of bird 
families and of a family of prairie dogs. Throughout the book the 
pictures are attractive, real, and typical. Indeed, so interesting 
are they that the reviewer found it hard to stick to the text, and 
not be led away by them. These pictures suggest two observations: 
First, that the pictures in text-books are very important means of 
education for young children. A second observation is one of thank- 
fulness that the day of the old woodcut has passed, and every child 
has now the privilege of looking upon distant scenes in the world 
as with his own eyes. 

The primary plan of arrangement of the second part of the book 
is geographical, the sections of the United States and the countries 
of the world being taken up in an appropriate order. The second- 
ary arrangement by which the matter concerning a country is 
grasped is topical. Matters of a political nature are touched with 
a very light hand. The two classes of facts brought forward most 
strongly are the physical conditions, including topography, drain- 
age and climate, and the industrial life of the people. 
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It is interesting to observe that practically one-half of the second 
part of this book is devoted to commerce and industry. By actual 
count, of the 64 column inches devoted to the New England States, 
exclusive of the general map and questions, 47 inches, or three- 
fourths of the space, are devoted to matters pertaining to com- 
merce and industry. In the opinion of the reviewer, this is as it 
should be. In the secondary schools two sciences are competing 
for the right to teach industrial facts — geography and economics. 
Economics presents the facts of industry in a logical system, the 
plan of which depends upon the observed interdependencies of 
economic forces. The growth of such a subject as commercial 
geography, lying between geography and economics, has been pos- 
sible because general geography on the one hand has been hereto- 
fore lacking in its treatment of the life of man as influenced by the 
earth, and economics has been as an entire science difficult for 
youthful minds to master and lacking in an account of the produc- 
tion of wealth. Two forces are now at work, however. Recent 
texts on general geography are increasing the attention paid to the 
life of man in its relation to the earth, and the use of facts such as 
are found in commercial geographies is one sign of this. On the 
other hand, in economics, there is a group of investigators at work 
systematizing the study of the production of wealth and preparing 
this subject so that commerce and industry may be studied in the 
secondary schools in a few years, after the manner of economics — 
that Is, on a logical not a geographical plan, and yet without oblig- 
ing the student to take up many of the intricate conceptions of 
value and distribution. 

The final and proper adjustment is that the student should be- 
come reasonably familiar with the industrial conditions of various 
parts of the world — that is, with the geographical aspect of indus- 
try, in his general geography, and so be fitted to take up the logical 
study of the forces controlling commerce and industry in the study 
of the production of wealth, which, in turn, will lead to other parts 
of economics. The abundant material on the geography of indus- 
try, found in Professor Dodge's geography, is one of many signs of 
his clear analysis of the progress and adjustment of geographical 
studies. E. D. J. 

Die uberseeische Auswanderung der Chinesen und ihre Einwirkung auf 
die weisse und gelbe Rasse. By H. Gottwaldt. viii and ijo pp. 
Max Nossler, Bremen, ipoj. 
Dr. Gottwaldt gives the history of Chinese migration from early 

times. The movement persisted in spite of Government prohibi- 



